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LOOKING  BACK  . . . AND  AHEAD 


In  the  last  year,  The  Augur  has  probably  published 
more  words  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  Numismatics  than 
any  other  periodical  in  the  world!  In  this  double  issue  we 
are  trying  to  catch  up  with  our  publishing  schedule,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  offers  a good  opportunity  to  examine 
three  subjects  - Agrippa  I,  Mediums  of  Exchange  Before 
the  Exile,  and  Nasi  Bar  Kochba  - in  great  detail. 

I I want  to  thank  the  many  members  who  have  sent  kind 
notes  of  encouragement  along  with  their  renewals.  Offers 
of  future  articles  have  also  been  received  (and  are 
invited),  and  we  can  all  look  forward  to  another  year  of 
discovery  and  enjoyment  of  the  fascinating  coins  of  the 
Bible. 

Mel  Wacks 
Editor 


While  he  struck  a number  of  portrait  coins  from  38-44  AD, 
only  a single  type  of  small  bronze  (prutah)  was  issued  for 
circulation  in  Judaea  proper  in  42/43  AD.  These  must  have 
been  produced  in  great  numbers,  for  no  other  bronzes  were 
minted  for  Judaea  for  another  13  years!  They  are  generally 
unearthed  in  and  around  Jerusalem  and  were  probably 
struck  there.  The  obverse  umbrella  design  is  a rare 
liumismatic  portrayal  of  this  object,  evidently  referring  to 
the  usage  of  the  umbrella  as  a symbol  of  royalty  in  the 
orient.  The  surrounding  Greek  inscription  reads  “King 
Agrippa.”  The  reverse  features  three  grains  of  barley  and 
the  date.  Our  thanks  are  extended  to  Dr.  Robert  Webber  for 
the  accompanying  slides. 


Coin  of  the  Month 

THE  LAST  JEWISH  KING 


Pontius  Pilate,  Procurator  of  Judaea  from  26  to  36  AD, 
was  removed  from  office  by  Vitellius,  the  governor  of 
Syria.  Marcellus  was  thereupon  appointed  as  temporary 
procurator  and  only  held  the  office  for  a short  time.  With 
the  death  of  Emperor  Tiberius  (March,  37  AD)  and  the 
accession  of  Gaius  Galigula  Marullus  was  appointed  the 
new  procurator.  But  Marullus’  rule  too  was  to  prove 
short,  and  neither  he  nor  his  predecessor  Marcellus 
minted  any  coins. 

Herod  Agrippa  1 was  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  he  was  also  a Maccabee  through  his  grandmother 
Mariamne.  Raised  and  educated  among  Roman  noble 
society,  he  counted  as  his  friends  Drusus,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius;  Antonia  Mark  Antony’s  daughter,  and 
Claudius,  the  future  emperor.  After  the  deaths  of  his 
mother  Berenice  and  Drusus,  Agrippa  decided  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  his  homeland. 

While  Agrippa’s  uncle  Herod  Antipas  ruled  as  tetrarch 
of  Jewish  Galilee  and  Peraea  (now  part  of  modern 
Jordan),  and  his  uncle  Philip  governed  other  non-Jew ish 
areas  (in  present  Syria),  Agrippa  himself  was  without 
position  or  funds.  Living  in  near-poverty  in  the  small 
village  of  Malaatha  in  Judaea  his  wife  appealed  to 
Herodias,  Agrippa’s  sister  who  also  happened  to  be 
married  to  his  uncle  Antipas,  and  managed  to  obtain  the 
rather  insignificant  post  of  agoranomos  (market  master) 
ofTiberias  for  her  husband.  Itwas  his  task  to  test  weights 
and  measures,  the  quality  of  goods,  settle  disputes 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  etc. 

However,  peace  was  not  to  last  long  in  the  Herodian 
family,  and  Agrippa  left  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  the 
governor  of  Syria  Flaccus,  after  quarelling  with  Antipas. 
Thereupon  this  "wandering  Jew"  returned  to  Italy  and 
then,  plagued  by  financial  problems,  travelled  to 
Alexandria,  Egypt  where  he  borrowed  money  from  the 
brother  of  the  famous  Jewish  philosopher  Philo.  This 
enabled  Agrippato  return  to  Rome  where  hewas  ableto 
call  on  his  old  friend  Antonia  for  further  funds,  and  he 
finally  paid  off  his  debts. 
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The  umbrella  symbol  in  the  West,  on  a Roman  relief 
representation  of  a sacrifice,  c.  37-54  AD. 


One  day,  in  a conversation  with  Antonia’s  grandson 
Gaius,  Agrippa  expressed  the  wish  for  the  death  of 
Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Gaius.  This  seditious 
statement  was  overheard  and  Agrippa  was  imprisoned  in 
chains.  But  just  as  some  years  later  Josephus’  prediction 
that  Vespasian  would  become  emperor  caused  his 
release  and  prosperity  after  the  event  came  to  pass,  so 
too  did  Agrippa  prosper  once  Gaius  Caligula  was 
enthroned.  He  became  more  influential  in  the  royal  court 
than  any  other  Jew,  and  was  granted  the  title  of  king 
along  with  the  territories  formerly  ruled  by  his  uncle 
Philip.  This  was  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  in  4 BCthat  a Jewish  ruler  had  been  raised  to  the 
kingship!  And  a short  time  later  after  Herod  Antipas  had 
been  deposed  his  territories,  with  their  large  Jewish 
populations,  were  included  in  Agrippa’s  kingdom  (39  AD) 
by  his  friend  Caligula 


The  first  coin  of  Agrippa  I is  dated  in  his  second  yer  (38/39 
AD)  and  was  apparently  struck  at  Paneas  (Caesarea 
Philippi).  This  coin  is  notable  in  that  it  is  the  first  to  carry  a 
portrait  of  a Jewish  ruler,  though  it  was  intended  for 
circulation  in  areas  of  his  kingdom  that  were  not  occupied 
by  Jews  (as  were  all  his  coins  but  one! ).  The  reverse  features 
the  young  Agrippa  II  riding  a horse. 


The  only  coin  of  Agrippa  I to  feature  the  likeness  of  the 
mad  Emperor  Gaius  Caligula,  struck  in  41/42  AD. 

Not  much  is  known  of  Agrippa’s  accomplishments 
duringthe years  under  Caligula(37-41  AD),  buthedidact 
as  a strong  spokesman  for  the  Jewish  people.  He  fought 
to  prevent  Caligula  who  had  declared  himself  a god, 
from  forcing  his  worship  onto  the  Jews.  And  Agrippa  was 
fortunate  in  not  only  keeping  his  kingdom  but  his  life  too . 

. . for  several  other  allied  kings  appointed  Caligula (e.g. 
Ptolemy  of  Mauretania  Mithradates  of  Armenia  and 
Antiochus  of  Commagene)  lost  their  thrones  and  some- 
times their  lives  despite  their  former  friendships  with  the 
mad  Roman  emperor! 


Medal  of  Pope  Clemens  IX,  1669.  The  significance  of  the 
umbrella-symbol  is  probably  based  on  the  ancient  concep- 
tion that  its  domical  shape  represents  the  heavenly  dome. 


"Lucky”  Agrippa  happened  to  be  in  Rome  at  the  time  of 
Caligula’s  murder  and  played  a key  role  in  insuring  that 
his  childhood  friend  Claudius  gained  the  throne.  Claudius 
had  been  proposed  as  emperor  by  the  powerful  military, 
but  the  Roman  Senate  was  seriously  considering  the 
restoration  of  the  republic  due  to  the  excesses  of  Caligula 
and  his  predecessor  Tiberius.  Therewas  the  potential  for 
a civil  war  between  the  supporters  of  Claudius  and 
restoration  of  the  republic,  but  Agrippa  dissuaded  the 
Senate  and  paved  the  way  for  Claudius’  rise  to  power. 
Emperor  Claudius  naturally  rewarded  his  old  friend  by 
expanding  King  Agrippa’s  terriotry  to  encompass  the 
entire  province  of  Judaea  including  Idumaea  (original 
homeland  of  the  Herodian  family)  and  Samaria  Thus,  the 
Roman  province  was  abolished  and  the  Jewish  kingdom 
was  restored  to  the  approximately  same  borders  as  the 
kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  or  the  Hasmoneans  ...  at 
their  peak!  Further  confirmation  of  Agrippa’s  status  was 
gained  at  a ceremonial  signing  of  a treaty  of  alliance  in 
the  Roman  Forum.  Both  he  and  his  elder  brother  (who 
was  appointed  King  of  Chalcis)  appeared  in  the  Roman 
Senate  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness  and  support. 

After  over  30  years  of  the  oppressive  ru  le  of  the  Roman 
appointed  Procurators,  the  Jewish  citizenry  especially 
appreciated  the  reign  of  a Jewish  king,  particularly  one^^ 
who  was  descended  from  the  Maccabees  as  well  as^^ 
being  of  the  Herodian  line.  Agrippa  for  his  part,  did  his 
best  to  appear  as  a loyal  Jew,  at  least  in  the  predominantly 
Jewish  regions  of  his  kingdom.  Hence  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud  are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  Agrippa  "He 
loved  to  live  continually  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  exactly 
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careful  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  He 
therefore  kept  himself  entirely  pure;  nor  did  any  day  pass 
over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice."  Thus  runs 
the  eulogistic  strain  of  Josephus;  and  the  T almud  relates 
how  he  as  a simple  Israelite  with  his  own  hand  presented 
the  first-fruits  in  the  Temple.  Josephus  also  asaibes  to 
him  an  amiable  disposition  and  unbounded  benevolence 


No  examples  of  this  great  rarity  (c.  44  AD ) are  extant  with  a 
complete  inscription.  The  obverse  features  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  with  his  head  veiled,  sacrificing,  being  crowned 
by  two  females  one  of  whom  may  represent  victory.  The 
reverse  shows  two  clasped  hands;  evidently  struck  to 
commemorate  the  alliance  between  Agrippa  I and  Claudius. 
All  known  examples  are  counterstamped. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  pro-Jewish  policies  that 
the  otherwise  good-natured  king  became  the  persecutor 
of  the  apostles.  "Now  about  that  time  Herod  the  king 
stretched  forth  to  vex  certain  of  the  church.  And  he  killed 
James  the  brother  of  John  with  the  sword.  And  because 
he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  heproceeded  further  to  take 
Peter  also"  (Acts  12:1-3).  Agrippa’s  death  is  described  in 
the  Biblical  narrative:  "And  upon  aset  day  Herod,  arrayed 
in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration 
unto  them.  And  the  people  gave  a shout,  saying  It  is  the 
voice  of  a god  and  not  of  a man.  And  immediately  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  God 
the  glory,  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost"  (Acts  12:21-23).  Josephus’  account  of  Agrippa's 
death,  while  differing  in  some  details,  basically  agrees 
with  the  scriptures. 


Coligukj's  gront  37  A.D.  ry]  Kingdom  of  Herod  of  Cholci* 
Caligula's  grant  39  A.D.  Agrippa  I's  kingdom  44  A.D. 

(~  I Claudius'  grant  41  A.D. 

The  Kingdom  of  Agrippa  1. 


Upon  his  untimely  death  at  Caesarea  in  44  AD,  Agrippa 
left  three  daughters  and  a son  (Agrippa  II)  who  was  only 
1 7 years  old.  Emperor  Claudius  was  disposed  to  bestow 
the  Jewish  kingdom  on  the  young  Agrippa  but  his 
advisors  convinced  him  otherwise.  The  Procuratorship 
was  reintroduced  with  the  appointment  of  Cuspius  Fadus 
as  the  eighth  man  to  hold  the  office.  Neither  Fadus  (44-46 
AD)  nor  his  anticedents  Alexander  (46-48  AD)  and 
Cumanus  (48-52  AD)  struck  any  coins,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  the  voluminous  issue  of  the  umbrella- 
design  prutahs  of  Agrippa  I in  42/43  AD. 

Agrippa  II  was  later  to  receive  various  territories  in  the 
north,  starting  with  Chalcis  and  then  including  regions  in 
Transjordan  and  in  Galilee.  Eventually,  this  last  linktothe 
Herodian  and  Maccabean  dynasties  was  assigned  official 
duties  associatedwiththeTemple  in  Jerusalem.  Agrippa 
I’s  kingship  ws  brief  (37-44  AD),  but  his  son  reigned  on  a 
far  lesser  scale  for  an  amazing  40  years  (56-95  AD)!  It 
staggers  the  imagination  to  speculateon  what  the  history 
of  the  Holy  Land  would  have  been  if  Claudius  had 
managed  to  appoint  the  young  Agrippa  to  his  father's 
kingship  ...  no  more  corrupt  procurators  ...  no  First 
Revolt  ...  no  destruction  of  the  Temple  ...  no  Jewish 

diaspora! ! ...  ...  . ^ 

(M.  Wacks)  • 


Alabaster  relief  from  Persia,  c.  730  BC,  where  the  Great 
King  Tiglatpileser  stands  on  his  war  chariot  beneath  an 
umbrella  which  has  the  same  knob  at  its  top  and  identical 
fringes  as  that  on  Agrippa's  coin. 
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Bibliophile  Corner 

COINS  OF  THE  JEWS 

by  Frederic  Madden,  1903 

EARLY  USE  OF  SILVER  AND  GOLD  AS  A MEDIUM  OF 
EXCHANGE  AND  COMMERCE  AMONG  THE 
HEBREWS  BEFORE  THE  EXILE. 

The  earliest  mention  in  the  Bible,  afterthe  Flood,  of  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  came  back  from  Egypt  "very  rich  in  cattle, 
in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  13:2).  Though  this  passage 
does  not  imply  anything  more  than  bullion,'  yet  we  soon 
find  a notice  of  the  use  of  silver  as  the  price  paid  for  a 
slave.  "He  that  is  born  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought 
with  thy  money  (Keseph  = silver),  must  needs  be  cir- 
cumcised" (Gen.  17:13).  The  first  actual  transaction  of 
commerce  is  the  purchase  by  Abraham  of  the  Cave  of 
Machpelah.  It  is  related  that  “Abraham  weighted 
(Yayishkol)  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had  named  in 
the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  current  with  the  merchant  " (Gen.  23:16).  Silver 
and  gold  as  a medium  of  commerce,  or  of  presents,  or  of 
tribute,  may  also  be  met  with  among  the  nations  of  the 
Philistines,  the  Midianites,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Egypt- 
ians, the  Syrians,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Arabians. 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  is  said  to  have  given  to  Abraham 
“a  thousand  of  silver”  (Gen.  20:16).  The  Lords  of  the 
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Philistines  persuaded  Delilah  to  find  out  wherein  the 
great  strength  of  Samson  lay,  on  the  promise  of  "eleven 
hundred  of  sliver”  (Judges  16:6),  which  money  (Keseph'' 
= silver)  she  aferwards  received.  Abimelech,  the  son  of 
Jerubbaal  (Gideon),  was  enabled  to  form  his  conspiracy 
by  hiring  vain  and  light  persons'  with  the  three-score  and 
ten  of  silver  taken  from  the  house  of  Baalberith  (Judges 
9:4);  and  the  eleven  hundred  (shekels)  of  silver  which 
Micah  stole  and  then  restored,  two  hundred  of  which 
were  melted  down  to  form  a graven  image  (Judges  1 7 :2- 
4),  also  prove  the  use  of  silver  in  its  quasi-pecuniary 
character.  The  purchase  of  Joseph  by  the " Ishmeelites” 
(Midianites),  who  "came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it 
down  to  Egypt,"  and  who  paid  for  his  purhcase,  “twenty 
of  silver’  (Gen.  37:25,  28),  proves  that  silver  was 
recognized  as  a medium  of  exchange  from  “Gilead  to 
Egypt  trom  which  country  Solomon  purchased  chariots 
for  “600  (shekels)  of  silver"  each,  and  horses  for  "150” 
each  (I  Kings  10:20, 2 Chron.  1:17).  By  the  laws  of  Moses, 
men  and  cattle,  the  possessing  houses  and  fields, 
provisions,  and  all  fines  for  offences,  were  regulated  by 
the  standard  of  the  current  value  of  silver.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  contribution  to  the  Temple  (Exodus  30:1 3, 
45),  sacrifice  of  animals,  the  redemption  of  the  first-born 
( Numb.  3:45),  and  the  payment  to  the  seer. 

The  tribute  rendered  by  subject  kings,  though  frequently 
designated  by  the  terms  'gifts’  or  presents,'  was  really 
'tribute  silver'  or  gold,’  and  was  generally  brought 'a  rate 
year  by  year.’ Thus  Solomon  received  yearly  “six  hundred 
three-score  and  six  talents  of  gold,”  an  almost  incredible 
amount  if  some  estimates  are  correct,  equalling  a sum 
more  than  the  revenues  of  the  whole  Persian  Empire 
under  Darius. 


While  in  Egypt,  Assyria  Phoenicia  and  Judaea  the 
metals  gold  and  silver’  were  largely  employed,  at  the 
same  time  silver  'by  weight’  was  the  more  common 
medium  of  exchange  among  the  Hebrews.  Honesty  in 
weighing  was  strictly  enforced,  ("Thou  shalt  not  have  in 
thy  bag  divers  weights  . . . thou  shalt  have  a perfect'and 
just  weight,"  (Deut.  23:1 3, 1 5),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Hebrews  employed  public  weighers,  as  didthe  Egyptians, 
to  see  that  the  weight  was  just.  Yet  though  frequent 
mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the  balance  and  of  the 
weighing  of  money  (e  g.  Jer.  32:9-10),  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  system  was  applied  to  each  individual  lump  or 
piece,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  ws  employed  in  every 
transaction  of  business.  In  the  second  book  of  Kings 
( 1 2:9,  1 0),  it  is  recorded  that  the  priest  Jehoiada  "took  a 
chest,  and  bored  a hole  inthe  lidof  it,  andset  it  besidethel 
altar,"  and  "the  priests  that  kept  the  door  put  therein  air 
the  money  that  was  brought  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 
When  the  chest  was  full,  the  king’s  scribe  and  the  high- 
priest  came  and  "told  (weighed  out)  the  money"  and”put 
it  up  in  bags,”  perhaps  afterwards  weighing  it  in  the  bags. 
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Inthe  large  total  of603.550  half-sahekels,  accumulated 
by  the  contribution  of  each  Israelite  to  the  Tabernacle 
(Exod.  38:26),  each  individual  half-shekel  could  hardly 
have  been  weighed.  That  there  were  occasionally  lumps 

f»r  pieces  of  ascertained  denominations  is  evident  from 
he  half-shekel,  which  was  to  be  paid  as  the  atonement 
money,  and  from  the  command  "the  rich  shall  not  give 
more  and  the  poor  shall  not  give  less."  The  third  part  of 
the  shekel  is  mentioned  in  Persian  times;  and  the  fourth 
part  seems  to  have  been  an  actual  piece,  for  it  was  a//  the 
silver  that  the  servant  of  Saul  had  wherewith  to  pay  the 
seer.  (1  Sam.  9:8,  9). 


The  Persian  Siglos  ( 1/3  shekel),  c.  521-330  BC,  the  only  coin 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 


GOLD  MONEY  - RING  MONEY 
There  is  no  positive  mention  of  the  use  of  gold  money 
among  the  Hebrews,  though  gold,  as  we  have  seen, 
constituted  part  of  the  wealth  of  Abraham,  if  we  exclude 
the  “600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight"  paid  by  David  for  the 
threshing-floor  and  oxen  of  Oman,  and  the  "6000  of 
gold"  taken  by  Naaman  on  his  journey  to  the  king  of 
Israel.  As  to  the  first  statement,  the  parallel  passage 
reads  "fifty  shekels  of  silver";  and  for  the  second,  as  the 
word  shekels'  occurs  in  many  other  passages  in  the 
kHebrew,  and  as  the  Authorized  Version  has  also  supplied 
shekels’  in  others  of  a similar  kind,  and  as  a weight  is  no 
doubt  intended,  the  word  understood  in  this  case  would 
also  probably  be 'shekels'  in  preference  to  pieces.'  Nor 
can  the  passages,  “They  lavish  gold  out  of  the  bag  and 
weigh  silver  in  the  balance”  ( Isaiah  46:6),  or  "Wisdom  . . 
cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed 
for  the  price  thereof  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  gold 
money;  and  gold  was  generally  employed  for  personal 
ornaments  and  for  objects  in  connexion  withtheTemple. 


Reconstructed  scale,  with  ancient  pans,  stone  weights  and 
silver  scrap. 


Part  of  a hoard  of  silver  rings  and  scrap  found  in  Eshtemoa, 
from  the  early  Israelite  period. 


It  is.  however,  probable  that  a system  of  "jewel- 
currency"  or  “ring-money”  was  in  use.  The  case  of 
Rebekah,  to  whom  the  servant  of  Abraham  gave  "a  golden 
earring  of  half  a shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her 
hands  often  (shekels)  weight”  (Gen.  24:22),  proves  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  made  their  jewels  of  a specific 
weight  so  as  to  know  the  value  of  these  ornaments  in 
employing  them  in  lieu  of  money.  That  the  Egyptians 
kept  their  bullion  in  jewels  or  rings  is  evident  from  their 
monuments,  where  they  are  represented  weighing  rings 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  of 
the  Israelites  having  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt  borrowed 
“jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold”  (Exodus  12:35)  — 
and  spoiled  the  Egyptians."  So,  too,  it  would  appear  that 
the  money  used  by  the  children  of  Jacob  when  they  went 
to  purchase  corn  in  Egypt  was  an  “annular  currency." 
Their  money  is  described  as  "bundles  of  money,"  and 
when  returned  to  them  was  found  to  be  "of  (full)  weight." 
It  was  therefore  of  a form  capable  of  being  tied  up,  which 
receive  corroboration  from  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy 
( 1 4:24-26),  where  directions  are  given  as  to  the  payment 
of  the  tithes  to  the  sanctuary  — "then  shalt  thou  turn  it 
into  money  and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine  hand,  and 
shalt  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose.”  The  account  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren  to  the  M idianites  affords  another  instance  of  the 
employment  of  jewel  ornaments  as  a medium  of  exchange, 
as  we  gather  from  accounts  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
Midianites  that  they  carried  the  whole  of  their  wealth  in 
the  forms  of  jewels,  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  earrings  and 
tablets.  Hence  the  "wedge”  or  "tongue"  of  gold  of  50 
shekels  weight,  found  by  Achan  at  Jericho  (Joshua 
7:21 ).  Astill  more  positive  statement  as  to  “rings  of  gold" 
is  made  in  the  case  of  Job,  whose  friends  when  visiting 
him  each  gave  him,  in  addition  to  a “piece  of  money” 
(Kesitah),  an  “earring  of  gold"  (Job  42:11).  Now,  had 
these  earrings  of  gold  not  been  intended  as  representing 
money,  all  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  would  not  have 
given  him  the  same  article,  and  that  in  connexion  with  a 
piece  of  silver,  and  it  seems  evident  that  Job  must  have 
employed  his  gifts  in  purchasing  cattle  almost  immediate- 
ly, as  we  read  that  he  soon  became  possessed  of 
thousands  of  animals. 

THE  KESITAH  AND  OTHER  SILVER  PIECES 

Some  other  terms  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
have  been  thought  to  signify  "money." 

The  first  is  the  Kesitah  (HO'C’p)  . This  word  occurs 
three  times  in  the  Old  T estament:  ( 1 ) in  the  record  of  the 
purchase  by  Jacob  of  afield  at  Shalem  (Gen.  33:19);  (2) 
thesame  purchase  again  mentioned(Joshua24:32),  and 
(3)  as  the  name  ofthe  piece  of  money  given  to  Job  by  his 
friends  when  visiting  him  at  the  end  of  his  trial  (Job 
42:11). 

Dr.  Grotefend  considers  the  Kesitah  to  have  been 
"merely  apieceofsilverof  undeterminedsize,  just  asthe 
most  ancient  shekel  was  nothing  more  than  a piece  of 
rough  silver  without  any  image  or  device. " 
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The  second  is  the  term  Agorat  Keseph  ^^9?  ). 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  is  left  in 
thine  house  shall  come  and  crouch  to  him  for  a piece  of 
silver  and  a morsel  of  bread"  ( I Samuel  2:36). 

The  agorat,  so  called  from  agar,  "to  collect,"  may  bethe 
same  as  weight  "gerah."  (Israel's  modern  coins  use  the 
"agorat"  denomination.  Ed.) 

The  third  is  the  expression  flafsee  Keseph  ''•r-n  )_ 

"Till  every  one  submit  himselfwith  pieces  of  silver,  scatter 
thou  the  people  that  delight  in  war”  (Psalm  68:31 ). 

The  word  "rotz"  from  "rotzotz”  to  break  in  pieces," 
must  mean  "a  fragment"  or  "piece  of  silver”  broken  off. 

In  neither  of  the  two  latter  cases  can  the  passages 
imply  "a  coin.” 

From  the  statements  given  above,  it  seems  evident 
that  nowhere  in  the  Pentateuch  is  there  any  mention  of 
coined  money.  Nor  do  the  passages  in  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Job  add  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  is  true 
that  a “piece  of  silver"  is  mentioned  at  the  time 

of  Samuel,  but  it  can  only  be  considered  as  expressive  of 
some  small  denomination,  and  does  not  imply  a coin. 
The  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  were  an  era  of 
prosperity  for  Judaea:  “silver  was  in  Jerusalem  as  stones, 
it  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon;”  still 
it  is  certain  that  there  were  no  real  coins,  namely,  pieces 
struck  under  an  authority,  before  the  Exile.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  probable  that  the  Hebrews  employed 
pieces  of  a definite  weight,  either  in  ingots  or  rings,  and 
this  being  the  case,  it  isremarkablethatnoneofthemany 
excavations  in  Palestine  have  ever  brought  to  light  an 
example.  I must,  however  observe  that  when  the  pieces 
of  silver  were  collected  for  the  treasury,  they  were  melted 
down  before  re-issue.  It  is  recorded  (2  Kings  22:9,  2 
Chron.  34:17)  that  Shaphan  the  scribe  came  to  King 
Josiah  and  said,  "Thy  servants  have  gathered  the  money 
that  was  found  in  the  house,  and  have  delivered  it  intothe 
hand  of  them  that  do  the  worK  that  have  oversight  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.”  The  same  plan  was  followed  by 
Darius  (B.C.  521-485),  who  melted  the  gold  and  silver 
into  earthen  vessels,  which,  when  full,  were  broken  off, 
leaving  the  metal  in  a mass.  When  any  was  wanted,  a 
piece  was  broken  off  as  necessity  required.  • 


Hoard  of  silver  ingots,  late  8th-7th  centuries  BC,  found  in 
the  excavations  of  En-Gedi. 


COINS  OF  NASI  BAR  KOKHBA 


by  Professor  Baruch  Kanael  ^ 


Documents  from  the  time  of  Bar  Kokhba  Revolt, 
discovered  by  R.  de  Vaux  and  his  colleagues  in  Wadi 
Murabba'at,  and  by  Y.  Yadin  in  Nahal  Hever,  enable  ustol 
discuss  and  reconsider  the  dates  appearing  on  the  coins 
of  the  Bar  Kokhba  Revolt  and  several  related  problems. 
Two  dates  are  found  on  the  Bar  Kokhba  coins: 


(a)  Year  One  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel. 

(b)  Year  Two  of  the  Freedom  of  Israel. 


A third  series  is  inscribed: 


(c)  Of  the  Freedom  of  Jerusalem,  with  no  date. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  coins  with  legend 
(c)  were  struck  in  the  third  year  of  the  revolt.  From 
one  of  the  Murabba'at  documents  we  may  infer  that  this 
legend  is  merely  an  abbreviated  form  of  Year  Three  of 
the  Freedom  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  inscription 
Year  One  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Year  One  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel  by 
Shim'on  Bar  Kosiba,  Nasi  (Prince)  of  Israel. 

Eusebius,  in  his  Chron/c/es,  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
revolt  to  A.  D.  1 32  and  its  end  to  1 34  or  1 35.  It  seem  now 
that  the  latter  date  is  the  correct  one  for  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt,  as  can  be  inferred  also  from 
Talmudic  and  Roman  sources.  According  to  the  Talmud, 
Bethther  was  destroyed  on  the  ninth  of  Ab,  i.e.  in  AD 
135. 


NOTE  ON  THE  JEWISH  CALENDAR 

The  months  of  the  ancient  Jewish  calendar  correspond 
approximately  with  our  Julian  calendar  as  follows: 


JANUARY:  TEVET 
FEBRUARY:  SHVAT 
MARCH: ADAR 
APRIL:  NISAN 
MAY:  EYAR 
JUNE:SIVAN 
JULY:  TAMUZ 
AUGUST:  AB 
SEPTEMBER:  ELUL 
OCTOBER:  TISHRI 
NOVEMBER:  MARCHESHVAN 
DECEMBER:  KISLEV 


Priorto  the  discovery  of  the  documents  the  problem  of 
whether  Bar  Kokhba  reckoned  the  year  from  Nisan  or 
from  Tishri  had  not  been  raised.  It  was  understood  that  he 
began  his  year  in  Nisan,  as  was  the  case  during  the  First 
Revolt.  It  has  been  suggested,  though,  in  view  of  the^^ 
recent  discoveries,  that  Bar  Kokhba  reckoned  from  Tishri. 

It  would  now  seem,  however,  that  the  documents  so  far 
published  do  support  the  accepted  opinion  — that  Bar 
Kokhba  began  his  year  in  Nisan,  in  keeping  with  the 
Mishna,  where  regnal  years  are  said  to  begin  on  the  first 
of  Nisan. 
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We  do  not  know  the  precise  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Bar  Kokhba  Revolt;  it  would  seem,  however,  that  it  was  in 
full  swing  already  in  the  spring  of  132,  at  least  in  Judea 
proper,  including  the  region  where  the  newly-found 

KDCuments  came  to  light.  Milik's  opinion  that  some  of  the 
ar  Kokhba  Letters  were  written  in  131  is  not  well 
founded.  The  Year  One  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel 
began  on  Nisan  132.  It  would  seem  that  those  factions 
not  supporting  Bar  Kokhba  referred  to  that  year  as  Year 
One  of  the  Freedom  of  Israel.  The  supporters  of  Bar 
Kokhba  called  the  second  year  (Nisan  133-Adar  134) 
Yeart  Two  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel,  though  the 
Sages  and  most  of  the  people  referred  to  it  as  the  Year 
Two  of  the  Freedom  of  Israel,  as  will  be  shown  below. 


Teiradrachm  of  “Year  One”  with  inscription  “Jerusalem” 
on  obverse  and  Succot  symbols  on  reverse. 

The  first  series  of  Bar  Kokhba  coins,  i.e.  those  with  the 
legend  Year  One  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel,  was 
struck  for  the  Succot  holiday,  1 32.  The  symbols  appearing 
on  these  coins  partly  relate  to  this  festival.  This  was  also 
the  first  festival  of  pilgrimage  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
revolt,  during  which  the  people  had  free  access  to 
Jerusalem.  It  seems  that  offerings  were  sacrificed  at  this 
feast  and  that  the  devotees  circled  round  the  altar  in  a 
festive  procession,  with  the  four  species  (the  lulab,  with 
^yrtle  and  willow,  and  the  ethrog)  held  in  their  hands, 
^■he'  Rejoicing  of  the  Drawing  of  Water'  was  probably  also 
renewed  on  the  Temple  Mount  at  this  time. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  eras  Of  the  Redemption  of 
Israel  and  Of  the  Freedom  of  Israel?  Similar  legends 
are  found  on  the  bronze  coins  of  the  First  Revolt.  On 
perutot  of  the  second  year  of  that  revolt  (Nisan  67-Adar 
68),  we  find  the  date  Year  Two  — Freedom  of  Zion, 
while  on  the  three  bronze  denominations  of  the  fourth 
year(starting  in  Nisan  69),  the  date  is  given  as  Year  Four 
of  the  Redemption  of  Zion.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
legend  Freedom  of  Zion  refers  to  the  political  indepen- 
dence of  Judea.  During  these  years,  power  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  led  after  the  fall  of  Galilee 
by  John  of  Gischala,  while  the  coins  of  the  Year  Four 
were  struck  by  Simon  BarGiora,  who  came  into  power  on 
the  crest  of  messianic  movement,  based  on  a hope  of 
early  redemption. 


Silver  denarii  struck  by  Bar  Kokhba  in  the  “Year  Two.” 


Bronze  issued  in  the  Third  Year  (undated)  of  the  revolt. 


In  the  legends  Year  One  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel 
and  Year  Two  of  the  Freedom  of  Israel  we  can  see  a 
similar  pattern  of  events  during  the  Bar  Kokhba  Revolt, 
though  in  a reverse  order.  It  would  seem  that  Bar  Kokhba 
introduced  the  era  Of  the  Redemption  of  Israel  at  the 
start  of  the  revolt,  in  accord  with  the  words  of  Rabbi  Akiba 
who  stated  definitely  concerning  Bar  Kokhba. 

‘This  is  the  messianic  King.’  This  suggestion  is 
strengthened  by  the  full  version  of  this  dating  as 
found  in  the  newly-discovered  documents;  Year  One 
of  the  Redemption  of  Israel  by  Shim'on  Bar  Kosiba, 
Nasi  of  Israel.  A majority  of  the  coins  of  the  first  year  (all 
in  bronze)  bearing  Bar  Kokhba's  name  give  his  title  as 
‘Nasi  of  Israel’.  This  title  is  quite  rare  on  the  coins  of  the 
second  year,  and  is  not  found  at  all  on  the  coins  of  the 
third  year.  When  the  name  Shim'on  does  appear  on  the 
coins  of  the  second  and  third  years  (apart  from  the 
exception  mentioned  above)  no  title  accompanies  it. 


Large  bronze  reveals  Bar  Kokhba's  full  name  and  title 
within  wreath. 


Several  denarii  of  the  first  year  of  the  Bar  Kokhba 
Revolt  bear  the  name  of  Eleazar  the  Priest.  This  name 
also  appears  on  certain  bronze  coins  of  the  same  year;  it 
is  extremely  rare  on  coins  of  the  second  year  and  less  so 
on  those  of  the  third  year. 


Silver  denarius  (left)  and  small  bronze  (right)  issued  in 
“Year  One,”  inscribed  “Eleazar  the  Priest.” 

The  title  Nasi  was  not  held  by  an  Hillelite  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolt;  it  seems  that  Bar  Kokhba  adopted  this  title 
at  this  time,  while  initially  the  revolt  was  officially  led  by 
Eleazar  the  Priest,  who  was  to  be  High  Priest  of  the 
Temple  about  to  be  rebuilt.  The  suggestion  that  in  the 
Year  One  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel  the  High  Priest 
ranked  higherthan  the  A/as/  can  besupported  bythefact 
that  the  legend  Eleazar  the  Priest  on  the  coins  of  the  first 
year  occurs  also  on  silver,  whereas  Shim'on,  Nasi  of 
Israel  is  found  only  on  bronze  coins  of  this  year. 

We  should  like,  tentatively,  to  suggest  that  sometime 
after  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  in  1 32,  a large  popular 
assembly  was  called  together  to  discuss  the  situation  — 
similar  to  those  held  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  of  Simon 
Maccabeus,  during  the  First  Revolt  and  the  one  reported 
to  have  been  held  in  the  plain  of  Beth-rimmon. 

It  would  appear  that  Bar  Kokhba  held  power  even 
though  a large  number  of  Sages  and  other  notables  did 
not  recognize  him  as  Nasi  (this  dignity  being,  in  their 
opinion,  reserved  for  the  Hillelite  dynasty).  Furthermore, 
they  did  not  believe  that  he  had  already  redeemed  Israel; 
he  was  recognized  by  them  only  as  de  facto  ruler  and 
commander  of  the  army  of  Israel. 
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Bar  Kokhba  seems  to  have  been  supported  at  the  start 
of  the  revolt  by  some  of  the  Sages,  headed  by  Rabbi 
Akiba,  and  by  the  masses.  However,  there  was  in  fact  a 
number  of  Sages  and  notables  who  were  in  opposition 
from  the  very  start.  They  thought  that  the  revolt  against 
the  Romans  had  little  chance  of  success,  as  was  ex- 
pressed earlier  by  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  in  the 
plain  of  Beth-rimmon,  and  by  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Torta 
who  said  to  Rabbi  Akiba,  Akiba,  grass  will  sprout  on  your 
cheeks  before  the  Son  of  David  will  come.’ 

It  wou  Id  follow  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  assembly  in 
Jerusalem,  Bar  Kokhba  agreed  formally  to  relinquishthe 
title  of  Nasi  and  Eleazar  that  of  (Might}  Priest.  Con- 
sequently, the  supporters  of  Bar  Kokhba  abandoned  the 
era  Of  the  Redemption  of  Israel,  which  clearly  had 
messianic  connotations.  The  Bar  Kokhba  faction  agreed 
to  the  formal  changes  reflected  in  the  coins  of  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  revolt  in  order  to  preserve  national 
unity. 

This,  then,  would  explain  why  the  coins  of  the  second 
year  were  dated  Year  Two  of  the  Freedom  of  Israel,  and 
why  the  princely  title  and  the  name  of  Eleazar  disap- 
peared almost  entirely.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  star 
which  appears  above  the  Temple  facade  on  the  obverse 
of  most  tetradrachms  of  the  second  and  third  years  again 
alludes  to  the  messianic  aspirations  of  Ben  Kosiba. 

By  contrast  we  find  that  in  the  recently  discovered 
documents  the  era  Of  the  Redemption  of  Israel  and  the 
title  Nasi  of  Israel  are  still  in  use  even  after  the  first  year 
of  the  revolt.  We  may  ask,  therefore,  when  were  the  Bar 
Kokhba  coins  minted?  The  answer  lies  in  the  length  of 
the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  the  insurgents. 

Some  numismatists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  coins  of 
the  third  year  were  struck  after  the  Romans  had  re- 
conquered Jerusalem,  and  after  Bar  Kokhba  had  Retreat- 
ed to  Bethther.  The  inscription  Of  the  Freedom  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  them,  is  a slogan  to  be 
interpreted  as  'Fight  (or  something  similar)  for  the 
Freedom  of  Jerusalem'.  It  appears,  however,  from  one  of 
the  new  documents,  that  this  legend  is  an  abbreviated 
version  of  the  full  formula  Year  Three  of  the  Freedom 
of  Jerusalem.  It  could  hardly  be  likely  that  the  insurgents 
had  much  opportunity  of  striking  coins  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem;  all  their  efforts  at  that  time  would  have  been 
directed  towards  opposing  the  Roman  army,  which  had 
by  then  gained  the  upper  hand. 

Bar  Kokhba  seems  to  have  occupied  Jerusalem  for 
only  about  two  years.  During  this  period  all  the  coins 
bearing  the  dates  of  the  three  years  were  struck  there. 
The  coins  with  the  legend  Year  One  of  the  Redemption 
of  Israel  were  struck  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  insurgent  forces,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1 32,  in 
preparation  for  the  mass  pilgrimage  of  Succot.  The  coins 
of  the  Year  Two  of  the  Freedom  of /srae/ were  struck  in 
honour  of  the  New  Year,  which  began  in  Nisan  133  — 
with  the  same  symbols  as,  e.g.,  on  the  tetradrachms,  or 
similar  ones.  The  coins  of  the  third  year,  with  the  era  Of 
the  Freedom  of  Jerusalem,  were  struck  for  Nisan  134. 
Thus,  the  insurgents  would  have  held  Jerusalem  from 
the  spring  (or  summer)  of  1 32  till  the  spring  (or  summer) 
of  134.  In  the  spring  (or  summer)  of  134  the  Romans 
retook  Jerusalem  and  Bar  Kokhba  retreated  to  Bethther. 

After  the  fall  of  Bethther,  some  of  the  insurgents 
retreated  finally  to  caves,  including  those  in  which  the 
abovementioned  documents  were  found.  Thus,  the 
Murabba'at  document  dated  21  Tishri,  year  Four  of  the 
Redemption  of  Israel  would,  seemingly,  have  been 
written  in  Tishri,  1 35.  In  such  out  of  the  way  spots,  the  use 
of  the  era  Of  the  Redemption  of  Israel  appears  to  have 
continued,  even  though  the  war  essentially  was  over.  It 


seems  more  likely,  however,  that  this  document  should^ 
be  dated  to  the  autumn  of  134. 

We  may  conclude,  in  the  light  of  the  coins  and  the 
newly-discovered  documents,  that  the  insurgents  count- 
ed the  years  of  the  revolt  from  Nisan  1 32,  and  not  from 
Tishri  of  that  year.  The  consistency  of  the  dating  as  found 
on  the  coins  is,  in  principle,  also  to  be  found  in  the 
documents.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  in  public 
there  were  differences  and  confusion  as  to  whether  the 
years  were  to  be  reckoned  by  the  Redemption  of  Israel 
by  Shim'on  Bar  Kosiba,  as  they  were  by  his  followers,  or 
according  to  the  Freedom  of  Israel  (and  later,  the 
Freedom  of  Jerusalem),  as  they  were  by  the  Sages,  who 
did  not  recognize  Bar  Kokhba  as  Nasi  and  Redeemer  of 
Israel.  • 


NEW  ATTRIBUTION  OF  GOLD  CRUSADER  COINS 
TO  TWELFTH  CENTURY  JERUSALEM 

Jeremiah  D.  Brady  presented  a paper  on  gold  coins  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Medieval  Numismatics 
held  on  December  10,  1977,  during  the  New  York 
International  Numismatic  Convention. 

The  paper,  entitled  "A  Firm  Attribution  of  Latin  Gold 
Coins  to  Twelfth-century  Jerusalem,”  begins  with  1 7 cut 
fragments  which  the  late  George  Miles  published  in 
1967.  From  their  types,  Latin  letters,  and  near-eastern 
provenance  the  fragments  seemed  to  be  all  that  remained 
of  an  otherwise  unknown  Crusader  coinage.  Miles 
reviewed  and  rejected  a proposed  attribution  of  the 
fragments  to  King  Amalric  of  Jerusalem  (1 163-74),  and 
therefore  held  to  the  traditional  view  that  Latin  gold 
coinage  was  introduced  in  the  Holy  Land  almost  a century 
later,  by  St.  Louis  in  1250.  Since  Miles  wrote,  however, 
many  more  of  the  fragments  have  become  available  for 
study.  Individually  and  as  a group  the  fragments  clearly 
show  the  names  of  Baldwin  and  Amalric  on  one  side,  and 
Jerusalem  on  the  other.  From  this  new  material  Dr.  Brady 
argues  for  the  attribution  of  the  fragmentary  coinage  to 
King  Baldwin  III  of  Jerusalem(1 1 43-63)  and  his  successor 
Amalric  (1 1 63-74).  In  view  of  the  considerable  variety  in 
names,  letter  styles,  and  ornaments,  this  seems  to  have 
been  a substantial  coin  issue  rather  than  a short-lived 
experiment.  After  reviewing  the  possible  motives  for 
mutilating  the  coinage.  Dr.  Brady  argues  that  the  issue 
was  recalled  by  the  royal  mint  in  a financial  crisis  that  has 
still  to  be  fully  explained.  In  this  instance  as  so  often  in 
medieval  studies  the  coinage  has  evidential  value  far 
greater  than  anything  known  from  written  sources.  • 


Crusader  coin  fragments  bearing  partial  inscriptions,  from 
left  to  right,  BA  and  AL  (for  BALDVINV’S)  and  HI  (from 
HIERVASALEM). 
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